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THURSDAY, JUNE 26, 1902. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM AT ITS BEST AND 
IVORS T. 

Encyclopaedia Biblica; a Critical Dictionary of the 
Literary , Political and Religious History, the Archae- 
°l°gy, Geography and Natural History of the Bible. 

Edited by the Rev. T. K. Cbeyne, D.Litt., D.D., and 
J. Sutherland Black, M.A., LL.D. Vol. iii. (L to P). 
("London : Adam and Charles Black, 1902.) 

HEN the plan of the “ Encyclopaedia Biblica ” was 
first announced several years ago, the most 
favourable anticipations were formed with regard to the 
new project by all advocates of a moderate and scientific 
criticism of the Biblical writings. This dictionary was 
to embody the ideal of the late Prof. Robertson Smith, 
an encyclopaedia which should include within its purview 
the results of the latest criticism, provided only that this 
criticism was conceived in common sense, developed 
with moderation and expressed with that consideration 
for the holders of traditional views which in this case 
is absolutely required. The first volume of the “ Ency¬ 
clopaedia” seemed entirely to fulfil these anticipations, 
and its appearance was welcome to all students of 
Biblical history and archaeology ; but in the second, 
various disquieting symptoms were noticeable, especially 
in Prof. Cheyne’s article “ Jerahme’el ” ; the third can 
only be frankly described as disappointing these initial 
hopes and as being, in fact, most damaging to the cause 
of the “ higher criticism.” Those who have a working 
knowledge of Biblical criticism will, of course, be able to 
discriminate between those parts of the “ Encyclopaedia ” 
which are really useful and suggestive and those which 
are the reverse ; but what of the vast majority of readers 
who do not know? It is probable that very many of 
these, wearied by Prof. Cheyne’s incessant discussion 
of his “ Jerahmeelites ” and “ Musrites,” irritated by 
Prof, van Manen’s calm abolition of St. Paul and 
revolting against the inconsiderate tactlessness of Prof. 
Schmiedel’s article “ Mary,” will, ignoring the vast 
overplus of sound and sterling critical learning 
which is to be found in the book, be driven into the 
opposing camp of anticritical obscurantism and refuse 
to hear anything further of Biblical criticism. Thus 
will the splendid work of critics of the type of the late 
Profs. Robertson Smith, Tiele and Socin, many of whose 
articles appear in this volume, of Profs. Driver, Noldeke 
and Wellhausen, of President Moore and many others, 
be discredited by the insistent advocacy of a single over¬ 
mastering theory for which no convincing proof has yet 
been furnished by its author, and by the continual 
display by several of the continental contributors of their 
ignorance of the fact that in approaching British and 
American readers on such a subject as the Nativity of 
Christ or the life of the Virgin Mary the utmost tact is 
necessary. 

We have spoken of Prof. Cheyne’s insistent advocacy 
throughout this volume of the “ Encyclopaedia ” of his 
Jerahmeel-c«;«-Musri theory, and have described this 
theory as one for which no convincing proof has yet been 
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furnished by its author. Certainly in the “ Encyclopaedia 
Biblica” he has furnished none, either in the article 
“Jerahme’el” in vol. ii. or in the present volume. For a 
convenient summary of all that is apparently known 
about the name “Jerahmeel” and the tribe of the Jerah¬ 
meelites we may refer the reader to Mr. J. F. Stenning’s 
paragraph on the subject in Hastings’ “ Dictionary of the 
Bible,” vol. ii. p. 568. The Jerahmeelites were a clan of 
southern Judaea, mentioned three or four times in the 
Old Testament; the name Jerahmeel occurs four 
times (1 Chr. ii. 9, 33 ; xxiv. 29 ; Jer. xxxvi. 26). Prof. 
Cheyne, however, has built up for himself a vast edifice 
of pure theory all about the Jerahmeelites, in whom he 
sees a powerful tribe of Arabian origin equal in im¬ 
portance to, and rivalling, the Israelites. This theory is 
connected by him with Winckler’s unproved theory of the 
existence of a North Arabian country bearing the same 
name in the Assyrian records as did Egypt and a land of 
Northern Syria, i.e. “ Musri,” which itself again largely 
rests upon the unproved theories of Glaser with regard 
to the age of the “ Minasan ” inscriptions of Yaman. 
So Prof. Cheyne pictures to himself hosts of “Jerah¬ 
meelites ” and “ Musrites ” constantly warring against 
Israel, finding them even serving in the armies of 
Nebuchadnezzar ; they were, according to him, con¬ 
stantly the objects of prophetic denunciation for the 
evil which they had done unto Israel, although at the 
same time a disproportionate number of the Jewish 
proper names known to us from the Old Testament are 
pronounced by him to be of Jerahmeelite origin. But if 
the Jerahmeelites are only mentioned half-a-dozen times 
in the traditional text of the Old Testament and the 
“ Musrites ” may quite possibly never have existed, how 
does Prof. Cheyne arrive at these somewhat revolutionary 
conclusions ? By a simple process very characteristic of 
the extreme “ higher critic,” he merely supposes that the 
name “Jerahmeel” originally occurred far more in the 
Old Testament than it does at present, and that it has 
been constantly substituted and corrupted ; he then 
proceeds to replace the words “ Jerahmeel ” or “ Missur” 
(Musri) wherever he thinks they ought to stand, and in 
this way “ restores ” the text of the Bible in accordance 
with his theory. Many of his re-substitutions and cor¬ 
rections are founded on more or less ingenious emenda¬ 
tions of the text; for others no justification is given ; 
they rest merely on the ipse dixit of Prof. Cheyne. 
This procedure might be excused in a critic of such 
preeminent standing as Prof. Cheyne, and we would be 
ready to accept from the mine of his great learning many 
conclusions the reasons for which were not fully ap¬ 
parent were it evident to us that the steps of his reason¬ 
ing were tending in the direction of what was both pro¬ 
bable and possible ; but in the case of “Jerahmeel” we 
confess that we have very little faith in his reasoning, 
and in the connected case of the supposed North Arabian 
Musri we believe that he has been misled by a hasty 
adoption of a theory which is in no way accepted by the 
majority of Assyriologists. 

However this may be, it is in any case on the face of it 
evident that the professor has in the third volume of the 
“ Encyclopaedia ” allowed himself to be absolutely over¬ 
mastered by his theory ; he sees Jerahmeel everywhere ; 
everything is a corruption or a disguise or a distortion 
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of “ Jerahmeel” ; Amram is a " development ” of “Jerah¬ 
meel” ; Abram is a corruption of “Jerahmeel” ; Levi is 
a Jerahmeelite name, for it corresponds to Leah, which 
is “a fragment of a feminine form of Jerahmeel”; 
Maacah is “a popular corruption of Jerahme’el or 
Jerahme’elith (a Jerahmeelitess),” Meholah is the same, 
Mephibosheth {col. 3023), Michael , Abihail {col. 3198), 
Jerubbaal, Ephrath (3516), Mimmon (3379), Ramah (3264), 
Jericho (3258), Hiddekel , Leummim all apparently occur as 
corruptions of, or substitutions for, “Jerahmeel.” In the 
majority of cases it is impossible to discover how or why, 
“ Both Micha and Chimham [the italics are ours] (2 S. 19, 
37 ff.) may quite naturally,” says Prof. Cheyne {col. 
3025), “be traced to Jerahme’el” ; Ebed-melech ought to 
be “ Arab-jerahmeel ” (3340); the Nephilim were really 
Jerahmeelites, for Nephilim =“ Rephilim ” — “ Jerah- 
meelim ”; and after this the transition Nemuel — 
“ Jemuel ”—“ Jerahmeel ” is comparatively easy ! Further, 
Amalek is “an early popular distortion ” (2935) of, and 
“ultimately the same name” (3258) as, “Jerahmeel.” 
The inevitable Jerahmeel pursues us even into the 
Garden of Eden. In Gen. ii, 8 “ we cannot hesitate 
to read ‘Yahwe [Elohim] planted a garden in Eden 
of Jerahmeel’”; the traditional text reads, “And 
Yahwe [Elohim] planted a garden eastward in Eden.” 
According to Prof. Cheyne there is a “Jerahmeelite 
form of the story” of Paradise (3574), and the pas¬ 
sage Gen. iii, 20 probably ran originally, “ And 
Jerahmeel called the name of his wife Horith, that is, a 
Jerahmeelitess.” The original names of Adam and Eve 
were, therefore, not Adam and Eve, but “Jerahmeel” 
and “ Honth.” We cannot find that any real reasons 
are given for all these assumptions. 

Dr. Winckler’s hypothetical North-Arabian “Musri” 
is pressed into service in much the same way. Here is 
the traditional text of Deut. xxxiv. 1 side by side with 
Prof. Cheyne’s version of it ;— 


Traditional Text. (R. V.) 

“ And Moses went up from 
the plains of Moab unto 
mount Nebo, to the top of 
Pisgah, that is over against 
Jericho. And the Lord shewed 
him all the land of Gilead, 
unto Dan, and all Naphtali, 
and the land of Ephraim, and 
Manasseh, and all the land of 
Judah, unto the hinder sea : 
and the South, and the Plain 
of the valley of Jericho the 
city of palm trees, unto Zoar.” 


Prof. Cheyne 1 s Version. 

“And Moses went up from 
Arabia of Musri to the top of 
the mountain of the Negeb of 
Jerahmeel [fronting Jerah¬ 
meel ]. 2 And Yahwe shewed 
him Jerahmeel as far as Dan, 
and all Tappuhim [the land of 
Jerahmeel and Musri], all the 
land of Judah as far as the 
Jerahmeelite sea , 3 and the 
Negeb of Jerahmeel [the land 
of Jerahmeel, the land of 
Musri].” 


Prof. Cheyne’s note 2 is to the effect that the words in 
square brackets are to be regarded as glosses ; note 3 
states that this is the true original name of the Dead 
Sea. 


which the word “ lord ” is a corruption of “ hlaford ” ; he 
means that the text has been more or less wilfully altered 
from the supposed original “ Jerahmeel ” to the existing 
“Jerusalem.” But he gives no real proof of any such 
corruption or of the validity of his supposition that the 
original text read “Jerahmeel.” 

Mordecai follows the rest ; Paddan-aram ought to read 
“ Haran (Hauran ?) of Jerahmeel’’ (3523); Daniel “is 
most easily explained as a corruption of Jerahmeel,” 
and with Daniel go Babel , Nebuchadnezzar and Bel¬ 
shazzar, the real original of the latter having been a 
hypothetical “ Baal, prince of Missur ” (3983). For 
Prof. Cheyne’s apparent belief that the names of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar and Belshazzar have, in the Book of Daniel, 
been substituted for those of his hypothetical North 
Arabian heroes, and that the mise-en-scene of the story 
of Daniel is to be bodily transferred from Babylonia to 
the Negeb of Jerahmeel, no proof whatever is given. 

The reader is invited to compare the accepted text of 
Jer. xxxix. 1 with Prof. Cheyne’s version of it; Nergal- 
sharezer is, according to him, a corruption of “ Mergal- 
sharezer” (!) which “proceeded from” ‘ shar Yerahme'el 
shar Missur ,’ “the king of Jerahmeel and the king of 
Missur.” He turns the Babylonian Nergal-shar-utsur, the 
Rab-mag, and other Babylonian officials into princes of 
Jerahmeel, Missur, Nodab, Cushim and the Arabians 
For these extraordinary proposals not the slightest 
justification is given. 

For Prof. Cheyne the Book of Obadiah seems to con¬ 
tain a kind of Bacon-Shakespeare cryptogram all about 
jerahmeel, and this is how he, with apologies for doing 
so, it is true, recasts the well-known sentence from 
Psalm cxxxvii. : “On the heritage of Jerahmeel we wept, 
remembering Zion.” In Psalm cx., Prof. Cheyne restores 
an original text for verses $-6 (R. V.), “The Lord at thy 
right hand shall strike through kings in the day of His 
wrath ; He shall judge among the nations, He shall fill 
the places with dead bodies, He shall strike through 
the head in many countries,” as follows :— 

“The Lord will shatter Jerahmeel in the day of His 
wrath, He will judge mighty kings for the treason of 
their pride. The Lord will smite Geshur on the land of 
the Arabians ; the kings of Rehoboth He will destroy, 
the princes of Jerahmeel.” 

It may be admitted that the received text is here cor¬ 
rupt, but we cannot see that the corruption goes very far 
or think it probable that the original sense of the passage 
quoted was very different from its present tenour; even 
as it stands, it is not nonsense, any more than is the 
Pisgah passage quoted above. 

Finally, we may compare the received text of Gen. x. 
10 ff., describing the kingdom of Nimrod, with Prof. 
Cheyne’s version of it :— 


Because, relying on his own arbitrary interpretation of 
ii. Chron. xxi. 16, Dr. Winckler boldly supposes a North- 
Arabian Kush as well as a North-Arabian Musri, Prof. 
Cheyne naturally follows, and so-we find that the name 
of Nehushta , the mother of Jehoiacliin, is corrupt; 
it ought to be “ Cushith,” a N orth Arabian : her father 
was “Elnathan of Jerusalem” ; this is very unlikely; 
“Elnathan” is of course wrong, and “Jerusalem ” is in 
this passage a corruption of Jerahmeel ! Of course Prof. 
Cheyne does not mean a corruption in the sense in 
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Traditional Text. (R. V.) 

“ And the beginning of his 
kingdom was Babel, and 
Erech, and Accad.and Calneh, 
in the land of Shinar. Out 
of that land he went forth into 
Assyria,.and builded Nineveh, 
and Rehoboth-Ir, and Calah, 
and Resen between Nineveh 
and Calah. ...” 


Prof. Cheyne's Version. 

“ And the beginning of his 
kingdom was Jerahmeel in the 
land of Seir. From that land 
he went forth into Geshur, 
and smote Hebron, Rehoboth, 
Jerahmeel, and Beersheba, 
which is between Hebron 
and Jerahmeel.” 


In this passage we have a plain statement of a legen¬ 
dary account of the origin of the kingdoms and cities of 
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Mesopotamia, the foundation of which is in the legend 
ascribed to a half-mythical hero called Nimrod. It is 
impossible to see what grounds there are for any radical 
alteration of the text, yet Prof. Cheyne arbitrarily assumes 
that all the Mesopotamian names in the passage quoted 
are substitutions for names of obscure places to the south 
of Judasa, and he apparently does so merely because 
Nimrod is called a son of Cush, and Dr. Winckler thinks 
there was a country called Cush in northern Arabia. In 
this case we cannot but reject Prof. Cheyne’s alterations, 
which seem to us entirely arbitrary, unnecessary and im¬ 
probable. 

We have by no means given a full list of the passages 
in the “ Encyclopedia ” which Prof. Cheyne devotes 
to “ Jerahmeel ” and the names which he would iden¬ 
tify with it, but further enumeration would be weari¬ 
some. Space, too, fails us wherein to recapitulate 
the obvious arguments against the wildest of all Prof. 
Cheyne’s proposals, i.e. to explain Goshen , Pithojn 
and Raamsss as names, not of Egyptian places, but of 
“the Negeb of S. Palestine or N. Arabia ” [col. 3211), 
and so to deny, in effect, that there ever was any 
Israelitish sojourn in, or exodus from, Egypt at all, the 
exodus having been, according to him, an exodus, not 
from Egypt, but, of course, from the other country of the 
same name in northern Arabia ! (see the article “ Moses ”). 
But here again Prof. Cheyne is merely foilowing Winckler, 
whose theory on the subject he regards as “at any rate 
very plausible ” (art. “ Mizraim,” col. 3163). 

Now Prof. Cheyne is, of course, at liberty to hold this 
theory if he pieases, and to connect it with the equally 
vague and unestablished theory of Dr. Winckler about 
the “ North-Arabian Musri” or with any other theory 
he pleases, but it is doubtful whether he ought to state 
it with such assurance of its validity in a work of this 
kind, which was intended to give its readers the matured 
results of a reasonable criticism, not necessarily the 
latest theories all hot. Prof. Cheyne has, however, in 
the majority of cases chosen to give his readers mere 
neoteristic theories instead of solid and certam additions 
to knowledge. 

We cannot find that any of his colleagues have 
adopted Prof. Cheyne’s views on the Jerahmeel question, 
with a single exception, and that a most unexpected one. 
It was rather startling to find the name of Mr. T. G. 
Pinches set down as that of one of the contributors to a 
dictionary which was designed to set forth the views of 
the higher critics and is partly edited by the most 
extreme critic of them all, for Mr. Pinches has hitherto 
been conspicuous for his resolute adherence to the 
opposing school of sentiment on these matters, and has, 
indeed, always been looked upon as a pillar of evan¬ 
gelical orthodoxy ; but now, not only do we find Mr. 
Pinches writing an article in a heterodox encyclopaedia, 
we even find him apparently accepting Prof. Cheyne’s 
most heterodox theory, and admitting into his article 
the statement that “ ‘ Pul ’ or 1 Phaloch ’ may be a 
corruption of Jerahmeel.” The remark about a “ southern 
Asshur ” in northern Arabia, which occurs just above 
this, must be due to Prof. Cheyne, but Mr. Pinches 
ought not to have allowed it to appear in his article 
without comment. Apparently the land Air mentioned 
in the Minaean inscriptions Gl. 1083, 1155 (6th century 
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B.C.), is meant; this may be Assyria itself, if it is not 
the land of Asir in western Arabia, between al-Hegaz 
. and Yaman. Mr. Pinches’s alternative suggestion that 
Tiglath-Pileser III. may have received the name “ Pul ’’ 
“ on account of the Babylonian opinion of his character 
(cp. Ass. biilu , ‘ wild animal ’) ” cannot be accepted, be¬ 
cause biilu is a generic term for “ cattle,” and we do not 
suppose that any sensible Babylonian would have called 
a king or anybody else “ a cattle.” 

However, although we may regret that this volume of 
the “ Encyclopaedia Biblica” has been made the vehicle 
of a wild and unproven theory, or rather group of 
theories, we ought not to allow this regrettable fact to 
prejudice us against the volume as a whole. When 
Prof. Cheyne can free himself from the baneful influence 
of “Jerahmeel” his work cannot be bettered ; witness 
his article “ Ophir,” which finally disposes of the idea, 
started and still maintained by persons with but little 
archaeological knowledge, that Mashonaland is Ophir. 
The article of Profs. Noldeke, Buchanan Gray and 
Kautzsch on “ Names ” should be carefully read; it is 
of great interest and value. Prof. Driver’s article, 
“ Mesha,” is thoroughly exhaustive and extremely inter¬ 
esting ; we cannot but regret that only a single contribu¬ 
tion from his pen is to be found in this volume. The 
articles “Persia” and “Philistines,” by the late Prof. 
Tiele and Prof. F. Brown, and by President G. F. 
Moore respectively, are of the first order, especially the 
latter, which is thoroughly up to date, the author agreeing 
with all those writers who have recently treated of the 
subject in believing the Philistines to have been certainly 
of European, and probably of specifically “ Egean,” 
origin. The traditional view that they came from Crete 
is borne out on the one hand by the Egyptian records of 
the wars and alliances of the Purusati and on the other 
by the lately ascertained fact that the “ Mycenaean ” 
culture had obtained a foothold in Phiiistia at some time 
between the fifteenth and twelfth centuries B.c. In this 
connection, Mr. J. L. Myres’s remarks on Mycenaean 
finds in Phiiistia and on the influence of -Egean pottery- 
types on the native styles should be noted (art. 
“ Pottery ”). 

Prof. Eduard Meyer’s “ Phoenicia ” is worthy of so 
distinguished a historian ; Mr. W. M. Muller’s articles 
on subjects connected with Egypt are, while critical, at 
the same time moderate, careful and informing. Evi¬ 
dently he will not have anything to do with the Jerah- 
meelite theory ; he still believes Pithom to be Pithom in 
the Wady Tumildt, and holds with the rest of the world 
that the Israelites once lived in the land of Goshen, 
which was in Egypt. 

The. Rev. C. H. W. Johns must also be congratulated 
on his non-adherence to the Jerahmeelite theory ; at any 
rate, he treats Gen. x. 8 ff. as referring to Mesopotamia, 
not to Jerahmeel, and evidently continues to think that 
“ Nineveh ” means Nineveh and not Hebron (see above). 
His article “ Nineveh ” is good ; we find nothing to object 
to in it except the statement that “ Sir H. Layard by his 
explorations definitely fixed” the city “at Kuyunjik 
(1845-47 and 1849-51).” As a matter of fact, he claimed 
by his excavations to have proved that Calah was the site 
of Nineveh, and it was only after Hincks, Rawlinson and 
others had deciphered the inscriptions that the earlier 
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view of Rich, duly mentioned in its place by Mr. Johns, 
was shown to be correct. 

Other articles which may be highly commended are 
those of Prof. Deissmann on “ Papyri,” which contains a 
most valuable discussion of the character of New 
Testament Greek, of Dr. Benzinger on “Law” and 
“ Passover,” of Prof. Prince on “ Music,” besides various 
contributions by younger English Semitic scholars, e.g. 
Mr. S. A. Cook and Mr. Maurice Canney. We also 
welcome several short contributions by Sir W. T. 
Thiselton-Dyer on botanical subjects and a paragraph on 
the flora of Palestine by Mr. H. H. W. Pearson. 

We have touched but superficially upon the many 
articles in this volume which deal with New Testament 
criticism. It is a highly controversial subject, and if 
things have to be said which are likely to shock the 
feelings of the average Christian, they should at least be 
said as tactfully as possible. But it cannot be said that 
we find much tact in the contributions, already referred 
to, of Profs, van Manen, Usener and Schmiedel, for 
example. This is a pity, for it prejudices readers in this 
country against this kind of critical work, which, though 
often exaggerated in its methods and not seldom self¬ 
contradictory in its conclusions, is still deserving of 
careful attention and study. 

The general editing of the “ Encyclopaedia ” could be 
improved with advantage. The highly laudable aim 
of employing only specialists in certain branches of 
biblical knowledge to deal with questions connected with 
their own special studies has resulted in a certain irri¬ 
tating choppiness of treatment. Thus we get an article, 

“ Purim,” of which five paragraphs are written by Mr. 
Johns, one by Mr. Frazer and one by Prof. Cheyne. 
Mr. Johns tells us all he knows about the possibility of a 
Babylonian origin for the feast ; Mr. Frazer discusses 
Mordecai and Marduk, Vashti and Esther and Ishtar, 
the mock-king of the Sactea and the king and queen of 
the May; and Prof. Cheyne implies that Mr. Frazer is all 
wrong, because there never were any such names as 
Mordecai and Esther, which are simply corruptions of 
Jerahmeel and “ Israelith,” and the book of Esther 
originally referred, not to Babylonia or Persia, but “ to 
a captivity of the Jews in Edom ” (italics in original). At 
least, we understand that Mr. Frazer wrote § 6 of this 
article ; it is signed with his initials. But a fact which 
militates against this theory is that in the paragraph in 
question “ J. G. F.” refers to himself always in the third 
person—J. G. Frazer thinks this or J. G. Frazer thinks 
that—and an editorial note at the bottom of col. 3980 says 
that the editors “have no hesitation in appending a 
sketch of J. G. Frazer’s view. . . .” Is it their sketch or 
is it Mr. Frazer’s? If it is theirs, why is it signed 
“J. G. F.”? Prof. Cheyne often adds paragraphs with 
remarks of his own, chiefly about Jerahmeel, to the work 
of other contributors ; one conspicuous instance is in the 
article “ Moab,” by Profs. G. A. Smith and Wellhausen, 
which is followed by Prof. Cheyne for two columns with 
an addendum correcting Wellhausen’s work in accordance 
with the supposed results of the latest criticism, i.e. 
Musri and Jerahmeel. 

The faults of this volume are, then, many and great, 
but, we repeat, this fact ought in no way to detract from 
the inestimable value of the immense overplus of sound 
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learning which is to be found in it. Prof. Cheyne’s own 
articles do not all stray into the paths of Jerahmeel by 
any means, and the large majority of the other con¬ 
tributors, who show no trace of Jerahmeelite influence, 
are experts in their own particular branches, and their 
splendid work must be regarded as redeeming the 
“ Encyclopaedia ” from many of its faults. 

The publishers have done their utmost ; the typography 
and general get-up of the book are first-rate : it is a pity 
that their efforts should be so severely handicapped by 
the wild theorising of one of their editors and by the 
tactlessness of some of their less notable foreign con¬ 
tributors. 

In conclusion, a word of commendation must be given 
to the excellence of the proof-correcting ; we have hardly 
discovered any errors in this regard. A slip of the pen 
left uncorrected is, however, noticeable in col. 3165, l. 2 
from the top, where “al-Misr” should read simply 
“Misr.” The phrase “al-Misr” does not, apparently, 
occur in the Himyaritic (Minaean) inscription Gl. 1155 
(= Hal , 535) which is here mentioned ; only “ Misr” or 
“ Misran ’’ is spoken of, the latter expression = al-Misr. * 1 


THE FORA MINIFERA. 

The Foraminifera, an Introductio?i to the Study of the 
Protozoa. By Frederick Chapman, A.L.S., F.R.M.S. 
Pp. xv + 354. (London : Longmans, Green and Co., 
1902.) Price gs. net. 

HE contents of this book may be divided into two 
parts, general and special. Beginning with the 
latter, we find presented in a convenient form (chapters 
vii.-xvi.) an account of the families and genera of the 
Foraminifera. One species of each genus is described 
and figured, the conditions of its occurrence and its 
paleontological history being also given. The figures 
are reproductions of pen and ink sketches, and in most 
cases will no doubt enable the student to refer his speci¬ 
mens to their proper genera. Some are, however, too 
indefinite to serve even this purpose, and the attractive¬ 
ness of the book would have been increased if more 
care had been taken to give something of the elegance 
and finish of the natural objects. 

In dealing with the phenomenon of the occurrence of 
two or three plans of arrangement of the chambers which 
is presented by many forms in the growth of the individual 
test, the use of the words bimorphous and trimorphous 
is advocated. The terms dimorphic and trimorphic were 
originally applied to such tests, but now that it is re¬ 
cognised that the species of the Foraminifera present 
themselves under two forms, arising by different modes 
of reproduction, the words dimorphic and dimorphism 
have been, in accordance with customary biological usage, 
employed in the latter sense. Fresh words are therefore 
needed, as the author points out, for the use to which 

l That Egypt, by the way, is here meant, and not any place in North 
Arabia, is evident from the inscription itself, which obviously contains a 
reference to the conquest of Egypt by Cambyses. We are strongly of 
opinion that M. Hartmann’s dating of this inscription in Zeitschr . fiir 
Assyriologie , x. (1895), p. 32, is absolutely correct. Weber’s defepce 
(Mit teilungen der V'orderasiatischen Gesellschaft, 1901, i, p. 22 ff.) 
of Glaser’s later view, as altered and amplified by Winckler and 
Hommel, is weak. Weber also, like Prof. Cheyne, takes the existence of a 
North*Arabian Musri for gospel; we prefer to wait till Dr. Winckler has 
proved its existence,' which he has not yet succeeded in doing, before we 
accept it. 
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